



The Geographical Magazine now has a whole new look. Larger 
size, superb print, more colour photography, the latest maps. 
Above all. it presents Geography as a human subject - a fascinat¬ 
ing study of people and the effects of their environment. 
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These seventeenth-century engravings give an idea of the world reputation 
won by Uiug-beg, the great fifteenth-century scholar and astronomer. 
Grandson of Tamerlane the Great, he was ruler of Samarkand. Central Asia. 


THE SAGE OF 


In the first he sits at the right hand of the goddess Aphrodite Urania (hea 
enly Aphrodite) among the world's leading astronomers. In the other he 


SAMARKAND 


Renaissance engravings always 
depicted Ulug-beg, the great 
fifteenth-century scholar of Samar¬ 
kand, sitting to the right of an alle¬ 
gorical figure of Science, or else in 
company with the world’s learned 
men. Ulug-beg was world-renowned 
for the accuracy of his astronomical 


calculations and the exactness of his 
observations. 

But when in 1908 the Russian 
archaeologist, Vassili Vyatkin, de¬ 
cided to excavate at the site of Ulug- 
beg’s famous observatory in Samar¬ 
kand, nobody could tell him its exact 

location. From VOKRUGSVETA (Around the World) 


































Eventually, in the eighteenth century, 
Jai Singh II, the Maharajah of Jai¬ 
pur, read a copy. 

Jai Singh engaged in endless wars, 
but whenever a break occurred in the 
long chain of military campaigns he 
would forsake the military camp for 
one of his palaces in Jaipur or Delhi 
and plunge himself into a study of 
Ulug-beg’s work. 

The young Maharajah gathered 

vants from all over India flocked to 
the lover of knowledge, and all who 
came were given food and a place to 

In 1724, in Jaipur, Jai Singh began 
construction of his first observatory, 
which was later to be known as the 
eighth wonder of the world. The 
edifice of gleaming white marble and 
red sandstone was truly magnificent, 

and steep stairways curving upwards 
into the dazzling tropical sky. 

A fantastic device—spherical 
walls cut by an inclined stairway 
pointing exactly to the North Star 
—showed the local time. Other in- 

signed to check Ulug-beg’s Astro¬ 
nomical Tables. 

Jai Singh thought the astronomical 

and inaccurate, too open to human 
error. Therefore he ordered the con- 

some of them 90 feet high, thinking 
that in this manner he could reduce 

The Maharajah used to emphasise 


the fact that many of his instruments 
were exact replicas of those used by 
Ulug-beg, whom he considered his 

Unfortunately, Jai Singh’s obser¬ 
vatory was built on shifting soil. The 
foundations sank and the instruments 
were put out of alignment. Today the 
building is just an historical monu¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, its significance in 
the history of science remains. 

As for Ulug-beg’s observatory in 
Samarkand, all that was left to mark 
the spot was a sandy hill. 

When the Russian archaeologist, 
Vassili Vyatkin, started searching at 
the beginning of this century for the 
remains of the ancient observatory, 
Moslem fanatics tried to interfere 

Despite their opposition, the work 
proceeded and soon the diggers 
found stone steps leading into the 
depths of the hill. Both sides of the 
staircase were faced with marble re¬ 
liefs. Carved numbers and^ signs 

sextant of Ulug-beg for defining the 


mately 200 feet long, with a radius of 
125 feet. Part of the arc was under¬ 
ground and part on the surface, 
ending at the 100-foot quadrangular 
tower of the observatory. 

Today, visitors to Samarkand can 
climb the hill and see the giant steps 
of the Ulug-beg sextant. The site is 
now considered part of the Samar¬ 
kand Museum. 



























unexpectedly, Valentina 1 


them my heart was gripped with fea 
“ ‘Has anything happened?’ I as 


Here Valentina interrupted her 
story to say, “Look. This is what he 
had planned to do that day.” 

The desk calendar showed Wed¬ 
nesday, March 27, 1968. Under the 

da in Yuri Gargarin’s writing: “1) 
10.00—training flights. 2) 17.00— 
editorial office of Ogonyok. Have to 
make a speech. 3) 19.30—meet a 
foreign delegation at the Central 
Committee of the Young Communist 
League.” 

“Yuri always wrote down what he 
had to do each day,” Valentina said. 


stay in Zvyozdny Gorodok, although 
it will not be easy, as everything here 
reminds me of Yuri. Why, even at 
this moment it seems that Yuri will 
walk out of his study to give an 

stay is because of the children. They 
are happy here. They go to a very 
good school. My elder daughter is 
nine. She is in the fourth form. My 

in September. 

“The town itself is very beautiful 
and is situated in a very healthy spot. 
The children are free to run about 

or other traffic. I don’t have to worry 
many friends here, and that is. so 

Valentina requested that her deep 
gratitude be sent to all who, at this 
sorrowful hour in her life, had turned 
to her with words of comfort and 
sympathy and were interested in the 
state of her health and her further 


She took one of the letters I had 
brought and began to read it. It was 
a collective letter from the women of 
the needle shop of the Podolsk En¬ 
gineering Factory. They wrote that 
they felt her grief deeply and sorrow¬ 
fully and wept with her at her loss. 
They were interested in the state of 
her health, and asked her to write to 
them about herself and her children. 

Many letters like this one had 
come for her addressed to the edi¬ 
torial office of Ogonyok. 

went on. “I have left the hospital and 


As I was leaving, Valentina 
reached for the black bail-point pen 
on her husband’s desk. 

“Please take this in memory of 
Yuri Gagarin,” she said. “It was 
always here near the calendar. He 
used it to schedule each hour of the 
last day of his life.” 


* * * 









MAXIM 

GORKY 

RECALLS 



Vladimir Lenin is dead. 

Even certain people in the enemy 
camp acknowledge frankly that in 

amongst all his great contemporaries 
is the most striking embodiment of 

The Prager Tageblatt, a German 

respectful amazement at this great 
figure. It finishes with the words, 

passing comprehension, and awe- 


Maxim Gorky, the 
writer, was a great 
friend of Lenin's for 
many years, and once 
wrote that Lenin had 
been a good and 
considerate friend to 
him. He had oppor¬ 
tunities to observe 
Lenin in all kinds of 
situations and with 
all kinds of people. 

Here we give some 
excerpts from an article 
Gorky wrote about 
Lenin after the latter's 
death in 1924. 


From the tone of the article it is 
clear that Lenin’s death has not 
evoked that physiological satisfaction 
cynically expressed by the saying, 
“The corpse of one’s enemy always 
smells sweet.” There is not that sense 

figure leaves their midst. Instead, a 
loud note of man’s pride in man 
sounds throughout. 

... It is a difficult thing to paint a 
portrait of him. Lenin was clothed in 

simple and straightforward, like 
everything he said. 



justice on this earth, the heroism of a 

of the world in order to undertake 
onerous work for the happiness of 




... In autumn 1918 I a: 
Dmitri Pavlov, a Sormovo woi 
what he considered Lenin’s r 
striking quality. 

“Simplicity,” he said. “He’s 
plain and simple as the truth.” 

He said it as though it 1 
something he had thorou 
thought oi 




... We had a free evening while 
we were in London, and a few of us 
went to the music hall. Lenin had a 
ready, infectious laugh as he watched 
the clowns and the slapstick come¬ 
dians, and looked on indifferently at 
the rest of the performance 



_ ne who could 
so infectiously as Lenin. It was 
little strange to see that such a 


d was intolerant and 
nwavering in his hatred for the 
wld of capitalism, could laugh like 


“Oh, you joker!” he said th 
too funny for words....” 











ing serious, he said with a warm and 
wholehearted smile, “It’s a good 
thing that you can take a humorous 

derful, healthy quality. I very much 
appreciate humour, but I haven’t the 
gift myself. And it’s true that there 
are just as many amusing things in 
life as there are sorrowful ones.” 

... I cannot imagine any other 
man in such a high position who 
could resist the temptations of ambi¬ 
tion and preserve a lively interest in 
“ordinary folk”. 

He had a certain magnetism which 
won the hearts and sympathies of 
working people. He did not speak 
Italian, yet the fishermen of Capri, 

few other outstanding Russians, by 

out Lenin as someone of particular 
importance.. 

heartfelt laughter of a man who, 
while perfectly able to see the inepti¬ 
tude \>f human stupidities and acro¬ 
batic contrivances of reason, could 
still enjoy the childlike naivety of the 

Giovanni Spadaro, an old 
fisherman, said of him, “Only an 
honest man can laugh like that!” 

Rocking in a boat, on waves as 
blue and transparent as the sky, Le¬ 
nin learned to fish “from the finger”, 
with a line but no rod. The fishermen 
explained to him that he had to hook 
the fish as soon as his finger felt the 
line quiver. 

“Like this: ding-ding! Un¬ 
derstand?” 


He immediately hooked his fish, 

lighted child, an excited hunter, 
“Aha! Ding-ding!” 

The fishermen laughed also with 
childlike glee, and dubbed their new 
colleague “Signor Ding-ding”. 

After he had gone away they kept 
asking, “How are things with Signor 
Ding-ding? The Czar won’t get hold 
of him, will he?” 

. . . Life is arranged in such a 
fiendishly artful way that if you are 

duality of spirit which basically 
distorts man, the inevitability of love 
through hate that spells doom for 
modern conditions of life. 

necessity for suffering is preached as 
a universal means of “saving one’s 
soul”, I have never met, nor do I 
know of, anyone who had such a 
hatred for unhappiness, grief and suf¬ 
fering. 


. . . What I find extraordinarily 
great in Lenin is his feeling of intoler¬ 
ance, his unappeasable hostility to- 

faith that unhappiness is not an ina¬ 
lienable basis of living, but an abomi¬ 
nation which people can and must 
firmly throw off. 

feature of Lenin’s character the 


is that particularly drew me to 
in—a Man with a capital M. 

. I admired Lenin’s clearly- 








of the 
























ROBINSON 

CRUSOE 








A RUSSIAN 
ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


In the history 
of Russian sea¬ 
faring there have 
been a number 
of cases of a man 
being stranded 
alone on an un¬ 
inhabited island. 
One such inci¬ 
dent, which is 
little known, was 
recounted by 
Leonid Paseniuk 
in the weekly 
NEDELYA. 


In 1805, eleven trappers 
stepped off a vessel of the Rus- 
sian-American Fur Company. 
They were being landed by a 
Captain Potapov on the Com¬ 
mander Islands in the Bering 

For some reason unknown to 
this day, Captain Potapov 
never returned for these men. 
And only seven years later did a 
certain Captain Vassiliev man¬ 
age to organise a search expedi- 

He began with the uninhabited 
Medny Island, and, sighting a 
hut in a cove, ordered one of the 
ship’s guns to be fired. Almost 
immediately a boat pushed off 
from the shore. In it were the 
seven survivors of the trapping 
party. 

Though joy at being rescued 
literally knew no bounds, they 
agreed to stay one more year to 
complete their job. 

But that is not the most inter¬ 
esting part of the story. These 
men had another companion, 
Yakov Mynkov, who had been 

watch the pelts”. Amazingly, 
Captain Vassiliev foundMynkov 
alive too. He had not expected 
such luck. 

There is no need to describe 
how utterly unprepared Mynkov 
was for life on an uninhabited 
how he had to learn all 




the techniques of survival right 
there on the island, alone. 

The diary ofCaptain Vassiliev 
contains the following words of 
Mynkov’s:— 

“I had to get all my food for 
myself, and clothing, too. 

“The first few days I ate 
nothing at all. There were fish 
in the river, but what was I to 
catch them with? Necessity 
taught me to bend a nail for a 
hook, and I caught the fish. 

“As for fire, fortunately I did 
have a cut-throat razor. I then 
found a piece of flint and some 
willow wood that was rotten 
enough to use for tinder, and I 
kept on striking sparks until the 
spongy wood caught fire. Never 
in my life had I been so happy as 
at that moment..- 

“The place where I had landed 
was not very good for getting 
food, so I crossed over to the 
other side of the island and 
settled by a river where there was 
plenty offish. 

“Towards the end of autumn 
I crossed back to the old place, 
but when I got there I found that 
all the Arctic fox pelts I had left 
in the hut were already spoiled. 

bound. My clothes and shoes 
by this time were completely 
worn out. But what I needed 
most was fire, and that is what I 


had the most trouble getting. 

“I was all alone and forsaken, 
forgotten by the whole world on 
an uninhabited island, without 
food, clothes, or help of any 

terrible thoughts passed through 
my head, and I nearly lost my 

This tale of woe is far from 
complete. It leaves out most of 
what the man experienced and 
how he really felt on that little 

ocean. His fragmentary story 
quoted here—and this is all we 
have—refers only to the first 

of the years that followed? 

A new “Robinson Crusoe” 
could doubtless be written about 
that, one that might outdo the 
original, at least in the number 
of difficulties to be overcome. 

For one thing Crusoe was 
shipwrecked on a tropical island 
with plenty of fruit. Then, he 
had the wrecked vessel, from 
which he took all he could use on 
land. Finally, he had his faithful 
Man Friday. 

Robinson Crusoe—or should 
I say his prototype, Alexander 
Selkirk—really had it good 
compared with the unfortunate 
Russian, Yakov Mynkov! 
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by Vladimir POZNER 























Marriage and divorce in the 
Soviet Union 


■x- 

A discussion 
on the 
Marriage 
Code 


by Yevgeni 

VOROZHEIKIN, 

lawyer 
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to 












































to those things which were felt 
most acutely necessary—the ec 
pation of women and the elimii 
of inequalities between illegitimate 
and legitimate children. 

And it was not the fault of those 
who made the laws, but their mis¬ 
date themselves to a complex and 
changing situation, in which a 
property-dominated type of marital 
and family relations prevailed, having 
been inherited from pre-revolutionary 
days; in which a fight was in progress 
between the old and the new—the 
new tendencies still had only a very 
weak economic basis, while the old 
had preserved their economic posi¬ 
tions and were hitting out in two 
extreme directions simultaneously; 
for relations of slavery in the family 
on the one hand, and for the bourgeois 


It increased State help b 
and expectant mothers. 

Some experts in other 
interpreted this as “an a 


of”the old statutory provisions, which 
“encouraged women to go out of the 


ideology of free love or 

The work started to improve me 
Marriage Code still further was inter¬ 
rupted by the Nazi attack on the 
USSR. War brought new economic, 
demographic and psychological up¬ 
heavals. It is enough to recall that 
to this day there is a surplus of 20 
million women in the Soviet Union. 

Additional legislative measures be¬ 
came necessary to reinforce the 
stability of the family and to stimulate 
the interest of the family in having 
children and rearing them. 


In 1944 the Supreme Soviet of 
e USSR adopted another law 
lating to marriage and the family. 


come the economic, moral and legal 
inequality of the sexes in the family 
and in society—had in the mai: 
achieved by 1944. 

Among the new problems —, 
end of the war there was in fact the 
question of encouraging motherhood, 
But that was not all. The 1944 lav 
envisaged a whole series of measure! 


welfare centres, etc.). It raised the 
social prestige of women, and especi¬ 
ally of mothers, strengthening their 
position in the family and society, 
their equality with men. 

In this sense the ^1944 Law w; 


the State in family life”. (It...- 

ing to note that after the introduction 
of the 1926 Code, the Soviet Govs 
ment was accused of not interferi 
whereas after the 1944 Code the ft 


family is interference by the State in 
family life. It is not the interference 
itself that is important, but the aim 
behind it—what it is designed to 
achieve and how far it is carried. 

On a number of points the 1944 
Law appeared to be a return to the 
1918 position, but this time it was on a 
new basis. Whereas the 1926 Code 
envisaged the possibility of legal 


s necessary i 
clarify the legal status of the children. 
At the same time the number of 
people petitioning for divorce without 
really good reason dropped. 


the i 


the 1944 Law had posi- 
aany years of experience 
s showed up its weak 


1944 Law returned 
the 1918 Code, and recog 
registered marriages. 

The procedure for div 
changed—this became a 
affair. In 1926, divorce . 
made simpler than ui 
Code, but in 1944 things were 
tightened up. 

the first stage, the district 
court, the marriage could not be 
ed. The function of the 

family if possible. If the 
not reconcile the couple 

which was the only coun 


The complicated nature of the 
divorce procedure led to a certain 
amount of red tape, making divorce 
difficult even where it was obviously 
necessary. Consequently, there was 
f the procedure 
1965, when it became 




abolished. 

Frequently-expressed public criti¬ 
cism in the Press played its part in 
securing these amendments to the 
1944 Law. There was a particularly 
stormy debate over the payment of 
maintenance for a child by its natural 
father*. 

By recognising the validity of 
registered marriages only, the 1944 


; soon felt. Many *See Sputni) 






















The latest Code, of course, is not 
the final word in the development of 
the institution of marriage and family 
in the USSR. It only lays the basis for 
legislation which will be universal to 
all the Union Republics. 

But the USSR is a multi-national 
country, and there are a number of 


special features of each nationality 
have to be taken into consideration. 

Now draft codes are being pre¬ 
pared for each of the 15 Union 
Republics. Only after these have been 
approved by the Supreme Soviets of 
the Republics will the immediate 
stage of development of Soviet 
marriage and family law be completed. 


PASTE AGAINST NOISE 

from the magazine 
IZOBRETATEL 
i RA TSIONALIZA TOR 
(Inventor and Innovator) 


Coating metal surfaces 
noise-absorbing butyl rubbei 
Zeinal Iskanderov’s contrit 
the battle against the noise n 
industry; and the idea work 

deleyev Chemical Society’s i 


bearable to a normal person that 
only deaf people can be employed in 
them, have usually been thought to 
be beyond remedy; but Iskanderov 
refused to believe it. 

On the basis that noise is the 
result of vibration, he reasoned that if 
you stopped the vibration, you would 


He. made up a paste of butyl 
rubber, polyisobutylene and mineral 
oil, and sandwiched it between plas¬ 
tic film sheets. It can also be applied 
directly to the metal and covered" 
with plastic film. It is sticky and 
non-drying. 

Tried out in a paintworks, where 
the ball mills were coated with the 
paste, Iskanderov’s invention made it ‘ 
possible for the first time to hear a 

Now it is thought that the ideal 

ing living quarters, by applying a 
layer of the paste under the wall¬ 
paper and to window-frames, and 
















. . Alexander had gone to India and discovered 
huge elephants that no Greek had ever seen 
before — but those elephants were as commonplace 
to the Hindus as horses were to Alexander. 

Caesar had gone to England and come upon savages 
that opened his eyes with wonder—but these 
Britons were as ordinary to each other as Roman 
centurions were to Caesar. Balboa? What were his 
proud feelings as he looked for the first time 
at the Pacific? Just the same, that ocean was as 
ordinary to a Central American Indian as the 
Mediterranean was to Balboa. But Leeuwenhoek. . . 
This janitor of Delft had stolen up on and peeped 
into a fantastic subvisible world of little things, 
creatures that had lived, had bred, had battled, 
had died, completely hidden from and unknown to 
all men from the beginning of time. . 


Paul de Kruif, Microbe Hunters. 














In 1923, two scientists taking air 
samples in a plane circling over 
Moscow found that the air one- 
and-a-quarter miles above the 
centre of the city contained four or 
five times the concentration of 
microbes found above other parts 

They had made a discovery of 
vast importance, at a time when 
virtually nothing was known of 

3 The ? scientists were Assistant 
Professor Boris Yuriev, later 
Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, and Yevgeni Mishustin, 
then a student, and now Corres¬ 
ponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences. Yuriev was piloting the 
plane and Mishustin took the air 
samples, which analysis showed, 
contained 20 bacteria to every 
cubic foot. 


known accurate data of their kind. 

“Microbial landscape”, a term first 
used by Russian microbiologist Dr. 
Sergei Vinogradsky (1856-1953), 
describes the distribution, density 
and composition of micro-organisms 

A man surveying his clean-shaven 
cheeks in a mirror would hardly 
suspect the truth that every square 
inch of their surface harbours up 
to 450,000 microbes, and although 
there are fewer to be found on the 
faces of women and children, the 
number is impressive enough—up 
to 1,900 per square inch. 

Within the body, swarming micro¬ 
organisms are distributed unevenly, 
more being found in the outlets of 

ing skin. These hordes of microbes 
differ according to environment, so 
that specialists speak of facial micro¬ 
flora and stomach microflora. 
That mobile mosaic, hidden from 
view, is the “microbial landscape”. 

Geographical environment deter¬ 
mines the microbial landscape, which 
changes from industrial centre to 
rural area, from marshy tundra to 
arid desert, from pine woods to wheat 
fields. Not only aeroplanes, but ships 
and deep-sea probes, geophysical 
rockets and drilling rigs are used to 

The ubiquitous microbe is found 
in the air a score and more miles 
above the earth, miles underground, 
and deeper still in the ocean. 

A group of researchers from the 
Institute of Microbiology of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences recently 
joined an expedition to the Kuriles 


Kamchatka Depression. Samples of 
sea floor ooze dredged from a depth 
of more than six miles showed that 
micro-organisms can stand a pressure 
of 1,000 atmospheres. The re¬ 
searchers found a couple of thousand 
micro-organisms per acre of sea-bed, 
representing more than 1,000 
species. 

Global studies of the biosphere 
have given us an idea of the mass of 
these Lilliputians surrounding us— 
they vastly outnumber the Gullivers. 

one-and-a-half thousand million tons 
of single-celled plankton and 32.5 
thousand million tons of “animals”, 
including about one thousand million 
tons of whales, seals and dolphins, 
which is clearly less than the biomass 
of all micro-organisms. These cal¬ 
culations were reported to the 1966 
Second International Congress of 
Oceanographers in Moscow by 
Dr. Veniamin Bogorov, Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 

Plankton, reproducing twice every 
24 hours, would yield 550 thousand 
million tons of biomass if it were not 
eaten by other sea denizens, Dr. 
Bogorov said. 

still. Land micro-organisms taken 
together weigh less than those found 
in water, but as they are concen¬ 
trated in the upper layer of the earth’s 
crust they live jammed together, as it 
were. One gramme of soil contains 
millions, if not billions, of micro¬ 
organisms, or hundreds of times 
more than one gramme of sea¬ 
water. A 12-inch layer of ploughland 


eight tons of microbes. 

This kind of “microbe cei 
helped scientists to grasp th 
tude and importance of th< 


n the ni 


re fol¬ 


lowed up by Dr. Omelyansky. B 
these studies were on a test-tuDe 
level; it remained for the followers 
of Yuriev and Mishustin to investigate 
the processes on a planet-wide scale. 

Micro-organisms are vital factors 
in geological and atmospheric chem¬ 
ical changes. Nitrifying bacteria, for 
example, are responsible for the 
atmosphere’s “third ingredient”, 
nitrogen. Other micro-organisms have 
enriched it with oxygen. 

Fields owe their fertility to these 
minute toilers. Dr. Vinogradsky, re¬ 
garded as the father of soil micro¬ 
biology, discovered a bacterium which 
assimilates atmospheric nitrogen. 
Hidden in the nodules of leguminous 
plants, it provides them with this vital 


Now the study of 
occupies a place of prime im 
and is included in the Inte 
Biological Programme, \ 


i used to 


:et the gr 


s population. 

Dr. Mishustin represents the Soviet 
Union on the special committee in 
charge of the programme—he is the 
USSR’s leading researcher-in the field. 
Continued on Page 52 















































I began to write verses early in my 
life. Along with my penknife and 
sling-shot, cherished carefully in a 
casket, there was a rough notebook 
containing some verses of mine, 
written out without a single mistake. 

Among the verses was one fable— 
it was called “Culture”, and the point 
of it was that “it is better to help 
people in deeds, not merely in words”. 




copied it out in block capitals and 
set off for a publisher’s. 

place that smelt thrillingly of prin¬ 
ter’s ink. They led me to “the very 

belted shirt received me as though I 
were a real author; he invited me to 
sit down, scrutinised my manuscript, 

days. When he said goodbye, he held 
out three roubles. 


That was my first advance! 

A week later I was holding his 
reply in hands trembling with excite¬ 
ment. Printed on a stock form, it 
briefly rejected my story about a 
bear as unsuitable for publication. 

I received an infinite number of 
such communications from various 
publishers until at last, in the July 
1928 booklet issued by the magazine 
“On the Upsurge” (Rostov-on-Don), 
there appeared my first “really” 


printed poetry: it was an eight-line 
verse called “The Road”. 

My father was sympathetically 
inclined towards my first literary 
experiments. One day he proposed 
that I should write a dozen quatrains 
for posters about poultry-farming. 
(Having accepted the October 1917 
Revolution unreservedly, my father 
worked with a group of specialists in 
the early years of Soviet govern¬ 
ment to reorganise poultry farming, 






























































by Vladimir MIKHAILOV 






How about a bit of history to 
start with? What can you tell us 
about that landmark in Soviet 
jazz, the Moscow Festival of 
1962? 

Kozlov: To tell the truth, that festi¬ 
val seems ancient history to me now. 
The official name—Festival of 
Improvised Jazz Music—shows just 
how little we knew of the subject. As 
if there could be jazz without ad- 
libbing! And yet, I look back on it all 
with a twinge of pleasure: it was the 
first time we left our rather narrow 
circle and played before the public 

Did you win a prize? 
combos that won prizes. Later we 


merged into a sextet with pianist 
Vadim Sakun as leader. That same 

Jamboree in Warsaw. And so we were 
fated to become trail-blazers for 
Soviet jazz on the international scene. 

In the Warsaw Philharmonic we 
played our own compositions: Blues 
for Nikolai by Nikolai Gromin, Swift \ 
and Swell by Sakun, Great Sovereign 
Novgorod —a piece based on a folk 
motif—by Tovmasyan, and my 
Autumn Meditation. 

How did they go down? 

The reception we got surpassed our , 
wildest dreams. The Polish fans gave 

authority on jazz as Don Ellis, whom I 
I consider a really great trumpeter, 


gave us a boost in Downbeat. He 
wrote that we were tops at blues and 
that we played boldly—more so than 
the other European jazzmen. 

When was the first disc record¬ 
ing of Soviet jazz composition 

In 1962, in Poland. The Muza firm 
recorded our sextet during the Jam¬ 
boree and issued two discs right 

How about the Soviet firm 
Melodia— have they produced 
records of Soviet jazz? 

Yes, Melodia produced two LPs 
after the Second Moscow Jazz Festi¬ 
val of 1965. They included numbers 
played by several jazz groups. I 
played in a quartet, and we recorded 


Sakun’s Five Steps in Space, a piece 
dedicated to spaceman Alexei Leonov, 
and also my composition called Suite. 
Speaking of the 1965 Festival 
what was the response in the 
Soviet Press? 

On the whole, the Press reaction 
was favourable. Nedelya named our 
quartet among the three best groups. 
The other two were Igor Bril’s trio and 
Victor Prudovsky’s quartet. 

I believe you have left the combo 
and joined a big band? 

Yes, that’s right. Several of us got 
invitations from Yuri Saulsky, the 
Moscow composer and band-leader, 
to play with his vocal-and-instru- 
mental orchestra, VIO-66. 

What attracted you to a big 


Sleeves for Soviet jazz records. 
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by Georgi KUBLITSKY 
















Siberia is now nudging Europe. 
Novosibirsk is practically next-door 

_only a four-hour flight away. If 

you don’t like flying, take the 
Sibirvak express train, which covers 
the distance between Moscow and 
Novosibirsk in only two days. 

I chose this train because it does 
not run on the main Siberian route, 
but dips to the south for quite a 


and villages have been built along 
roads and waterways. Old Siberia 
was mostly wasteland, and only 


in the south and along the banks of 
the rivers Ob, Tom, Irtysh and Ye¬ 
nisei, were there scattered dots on the 


Siberia seemed to be composed of 
narrow, sparsely populated strips of 
territory. In time, this vital and only 
artery connecting Europe with 
Siberia was supplanted by a railway, 
which helped to attract hundreds of 
thousands of settlers to this region. 

But what lay beyond that narrow 
strip of populated territory hugging 
the great Siberian railway? 

Vladimir Lenin spoke of the 
boundless expanses lying south of 
Omsk and north of Tomsk, where 
patriarchal order still held sway and 
where savagery and semi-savagery 
predominated. 

At the turn of the century Lenin 
travelled through the places now 
traversed by the Sibirvak express. 



severe Siberian skies did not yield 

Dust storms swept the enormous 
wheat fields, hosts of weeds strangled 
the sprouting shoots. New types of 
machines and equipment had to be 
invented, and new agricultural 
methods meeting the needs of the 
Siberian and Kazakhstan steppes 
had to be found—and immediately. 

grain yield will be growing yearly. 

Assault on the oilfields 

To the north of the railway line, 
north of Tyumen and Tomsk, lies 
new virgin land—a territory of vast 
oilfields waiting to be developed, one 
of the greatest geological finds of the 

Here in the north, people and ma¬ 
chines are taking part in a great 
frontal offensive on perhaps the most 
abundantly stocked and most 
difficult oilfields ever found. Over a 
vast swampy area 600 miles wide, an 

b ^^h USCd ’ CVery * 0af ° f 


have had to be hacked through 
snowbound virgin forest, and cross¬ 
country vehicles have had to cross 
terrain littered with fallen timber. 

People have had to be on guard 
against spring floods which des¬ 
troyed their huts, demolished huge 
snowdrifts and shattered pipelines. 
But through this land of swamps 


Siberian railway with Surgut, until 

important oil centre which in three 
years has trebled its population. 

Oil is already on its way through 
the first pipelines. The main line 

Siberian oil route. 

New towns have been built and 
are under construction in the taiga 
and tundra for the oil workers and 
engineering staff. To the north of 
Tomsk, the Bachkar area is lined up 
for further feats. There colossal iron 
ore deposits, estimated to be the 


oilfields into production and build 
the most northerly gas pipelines in 
the world, to supply gas to Lenin¬ 
grad and cities of the European 
north of the country. They will also 
have to construct pipelines to take 
Siberian oil to the east and the west. 

Perhaps in the not too distant 
future this system of pipelines will 

(Friendship) pipeline taking oil to 
the European socialist countries, 
and perhaps, too, some of the oil will 
finally flow the other way, towards 
the Pacific coast. 

Everything is hustle and bustle 
to the south of Omsk and the north 
of Tomsk. Often it means gruelling 
toil for people, but it’s the kind of 
work they can put their hearts into. 

















leave Siberia for anything. And they 

beloved Siberian earth. 

We reached the Ob Sea at last. 
The hydro-electric station dam had 
blocked off the Ob, one of the four 
greatest Siberian rivers—at high 

water as the Mississippi. 

In a week or two the Ob would 
come to life, the river fleet would 
leave the backwaters and hoist the 
navigation flag. Then the waterway 
would lead south to the Altai and 
north to the fishermen and oil 
drillers. 

Meanwhile the dam was the bor¬ 
derline between winter and spring. 
Down below the concrete wall the 
water seethed and boiled as it es- 

flood water, alive and noisy and gay, 
and the gulls hung low over it. 

High up over the top of the dam 
wall the ice still lay inert—the water 
was in no hurry to throw it off and 
it stretched, white and blinding in 
the sun, towards the horizon. An¬ 
glers crouched over their holes in the 
ice, spending probably their last 
Sunday of the winter ice-fishing. 


Land of giants 

^ In January 1924, there were only 

Siberia, with a monthly output of 
32 tons of pig iron, 11 tons of cast- 
iron goods, 450 ploughs and 870 

chinery. 










This dredger 



the construction 
site of the dam 
attached to the 
hydro electric station 









The people of Novosibirsk began 
to build their first big plant in 1930 
on the opposite side of the river 

village of Krivoshchokovo. Workers 



of nothing but spades and horse- 
rakes. The construction of this 
plant, the Sibselmash, was the be¬ 
side of the river. Each year saw new 
advances in building, with one giant 
following another. 



Kirovka. 

Kirovka is a mass of giant enter¬ 
prises. In Novosibirsk, it is true, 
you can see factory chimneys every¬ 
where, but the industrial heart of 
the city is Kirovka. 

Foreign visitors usually look over 
the Yefremov plant, built during 
the war. A machine tool bearing the 
Yefremov trade mark may be as big 
as a whole factory once was. It may 
be as high as a three-storey house, 
and the part it processes may be 
40ft. long and weigh 100 tons. 


Take a Yefremov press. It may 
have a pressure of up to 30,000 



assembling it weigh 1,5001b. each. 
And in 1924 the monthly output of 
cast-iron goods in the entire region 

Siberian plants is 20 years, so they 
could be called youthful. The elec¬ 
trical engineering plant, only 15 
years old, produces generating 
equipment for power stations, using 
the latest techniques. And the annu¬ 
al capacity of the generators pro¬ 
duced here almost equals the total 
capacity of all generators produced 
by all the plants in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

This plant has supplied the lar¬ 
gest power schemes in Siberia with 
their machinery, including the hyd¬ 
rogenerators at Bratsk. A Siberian 
trade mark will also be seen on the 
equipment of the new .Saratov 
hydro-electric station on the Volga. 

It is usual to speak of Novosi¬ 
birsk as a city of machine-builders, 
but now this is only partly true. 
But no-one except perhaps the sta¬ 
tisticians could be expected to list all I 
that the hundreds of factories here 
manufacture, in dozens of fields of 
modern industry. 

The joy of my generation 

My generation of Siberians has 
had a unique experience. In the 
early post-revolution years the new j 
Siberian history began to unfold be¬ 
fore our eyes. The freedom, the | 
scope, the ability to dream, the abil¬ 
ity to think on such an un¬ 
precedented scale awakened the 


After the first impulse had been 
given and the first bold plan sketch¬ 
ed out, captivating vistas were 
revealed and the rest just rolled 
along. Siberia was on its way! 

Long-forgotten schemes were 
brought to light. Dreamers who 
loved their country were given new 
heart, and the doors were flung wide 
open for people of bold, imaginative 
thought. 

Construction on an unparallelled 
scale was begun, a scale which de¬ 
manded its own new criteria. 
Mineral riches of fairy-tale grandeur 
were there, the expanse of the taiga 
was measureless, the energy of the 
rivers beyond calculation. 

The world began to see the full 
potential of Siberia during the war, 
realising that on the other side of the 
Urals something really new and un¬ 
precedented had been created, a tem¬ 
pered steel spring of formidable 
power. 

^ Since then the fame of Siberia 

It is only force of habit that makes 
us still use the phrase, born of the 
time when Siberia had no present 
worthy of consideration, that 
“Siberia is the country of the fu¬ 
ture”. The fact is that Siberia’s 
present has already excelled all form¬ 
er ideas of what the future could 


“Nothing is stationary here, 
everything is on the move, life is 
boiling and surging ahead with swift 
impetuosity. You can expect change 



“In area Siberia is one-and-a-half 
times the size of the USA, and even 


and coal it produces. By the begin¬ 
ning of the 21st. century it may 
head the list of world producers. 

“Siberia enraptures, entices, 
frightens and amazes. Fairy-tale-like 
and boundless, it already exists. And 
he who knows nothing about it 
knows nothing of the future of our 
planet.” 

It would not be surprising to 
hear a Siberian poet express himself 

of Pierre Rondiere, a Frenchman 
from Paris. It is said that the French 

rous delight. So let us weigh the 
matter more deliberately. What is 
Siberia? 

It is the greater half of the terri¬ 
tory of the Soviet Union, containing 

tural resources. 

Four-fifths of all that natural, 
inexhaustible energy which may be 
utilised by the turbines of hydro¬ 
electric stations flows in the rivers of 
Siberia. 

Siberia boasts nine-tenths of all 
the country’s coal deposits, half of 

its timber lands. Diamonds and pre¬ 
cious metals. Oil—not a sea, but a 
whole ocean of it. Siberia is like a 













Figures tell the story 

Population of the biggest Siberian cities: January 1. 1967 




29CX000 

240.000 

203^000 


122.000 


Siberia’s coal deposits are estimated 
at 7,500 million million tons—more 
than in all capitalist countries taken 
together. 

The Kuznetsk Basin (known as 
Kuzbas) in Western Siberia is one of 
the USSR’s largest coal regions, with 
more than three times as much coal 
as the Donbas in the Ukraine. 

In Eastern Siberia, in the Kansk- 
Achinsk Basin, the country’s third 
largest coal region is being developed. 
Coal there is cheaper to mine than 
elsewhere, as it lies almost on the 
surface and can be worked by open¬ 
cast methods. 


In recent times large deposits of oil 
and gas have also been discovered in 
Siberia, including the world’s largest 
to date in Western Siberia. This year 
Siberia will produce more oil than 


Baku, the traditional oil-bearing 
region in the south, which has 150 
years of development behind it. 

The combination of vast hydro- 
electricity sources and unique deposits 
of compound ores and other minerals 
will, in the not too distant future, turn 
Siberia into the world’s biggest pro¬ 
ducer of copper, aluminium, nickel 
and cobalt. 


In the post-war years, big hydro- 


Siberia. They include those at 
Novosibirsk on the River Ob, at 
Irkutsk and Bratsk, on the Angara, 
the latter having a capacity of 4.5 
million kW. A number of others are 


In 1970 the world’s biggest hydro¬ 
electric station will be put into 
commission at Krasnoyarsk, on the 
Yenisei. Its capacity will be six 
million kW. 


Siberia and the Far East account 
for four-fifths of the Soviet Union’s 

1,800 million acres of forest 1 

There are now 26,000 research 
workers in the Siberian branch of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. A 
“science town” (Academgorodok) 
was built near Novosibirsk ten years 
ago, and a second academic town¬ 
ship is now being built near Irkutsk. 














Spirit 

of 

Youth 


from the newspaper KOMSOMOLETS, TADJIKISTANA 


mightiest (4,100,000 kW) hydroel 


Just after the thaw, in May 1954, a 

launch, looking for a likely site for a 
hydroelectric station on the River 

Finally they stopped 
of Padun, deep in the primeval 

Vasilenko, chairman of the Com¬ 
mission, signed a report stating, 


“The Padun rapids provide the b 
site for the hydroelectric station”. 

The following winter, trail-blaz 

establish a base for the builders 
village the mighty dam. With his bulldozer, 
Vladimir Korobkov was the first to 
Here they weighed clear a way across the Angara ic 
ns. and Professor the Padun rapids, and Boris Mi: 

followed with a team of carpenters. 
They lived in tents, and Boris 


generator to provide them with 

The first log hut was built in 
March 1955 by Alexei Sorokin’s 
team of carpenters. This inhospitable 
land, with frosts of 50 and more 
degrees Fahrenheit and piercing 
winds, was at last beginning to 
yield to these daring people. 

Early in 1956 the cliffs called 
Purseya and Zhuravlinaya Grud, 

cut by the Angara at Padun, 8 were 
blown up, the heavy debris sinking 
into the river to form the first stage 
of damming operations. 

perimeter of their settlement, the 
taiga crowded in on them, dark, cold 
and threatening. 

An order disobeyed 

One Wednesday there was more 
than 50 degrees of frost. Outside, the 
trees could be heard splitting with the 
terrible cold, and the ground crackled. 
The radio warning came: “Attention! 
Attention! Stop all outdoor work! To 
go outside is strictly forbidden! ” 

The boys gathered in their sleeping 
quarters, smoking dejectedly. Here 
they were in the middle of the week, 
ordered to cease work, work of a 
kind that admitted no delay. 

Anatoli Legkodymov threw his 
cigarette end into the stove and pulled 
on his fur coat. Others called on him 
to wait for them, and soon three men 
left. No one asked why. Another 
three left, again without questions. 

Forty minutes later the door 
opened and the first three to leave 


:oats and pulled off their fur boots 
ind masks. Out went another three 
nen into the frost. 

It was a workday, after all. And so 


But an order had been disobeyed. 
“Perhaps it was disobedience. But 
t shows the character of the Bratsk 
milders,” Mikhail Gorokhov noted 


i—I had 


Dmitri’s road 

I met Dmitri on the ro< 

been told he was perhaps n<__, 

but he was a remarkable fellow, and 
likeable. 

He was driving at top speed and he 
turned to me to say, “On these roads, 
you can either drive flat out or dead 
slow. I like speed.” 

He went on, “You’re a journalist 

on a ship where the captain was a sort 
of pedant-special brand. He got his 
superiors to believe that he wanted to 


to see a film, he ordered the door to 
be locked and posted a couple of 
hefty fellows to keep us inside. 
Meanwhile a lecturer appeared on the 



































ILYA REPIN, 
painter 


Repin’s long life was not full of sensational 
events. Born of poor parents in a Ukrainian village 
near Kharkov, he displayed an early talent for 
drawing, but there could be little thought of special 
training until the boy was commissioned to paint 
the murals in the local church. 

With the money he was paid for this work Ilya 
went to St. Petersburg, where he entered a school of 
drawing, and a year later went on to the Academy 
of Arts. The youngster’s talent was recognised by 
all his teachers, and on graduation he received a 
gold medal and a scholarship for study in Italy in 


































landscape and architecture; the people, especially 
those accustomed to hard physical labour, held a 
tremendous appeal for him. These were the folk he 
noticed and sketched, both abroad and later at 
home. His “Barge Haulers” (1871), the first of his 
canvases to become famous, is typical. 

Social conscience, ever present in Russian art, 
was something Repin had in the highest degree. 
Though not a deep political thinker, he was sensi- 

boldly to express advanced ideas. His sympathies 
were with the humble and the oppressed, and he 
was perhaps the first of the Russian painters to 
depict the revolutionary as a hero, which, for 
obvious reasons, did not endear him to official 



mense might, but might under restraint. One feels 
that once freed of their yoke (which contemporaries 
saw as a symbol of czarist oppression), and given 
the chance, they would yet show the world. 























































THE LETTERS WE GET then. 

by Dr. Boris SHUBIN 

from the weekly NEDELYA 


feeling as low as Victor did 
It read, “Dear Doctor, I have been 
ip in the morning feeling that 

. And it is difficult for me to 
>m myself to the fact that you 
De coming, and I shall not be 


predictable then newly-fledged doc¬ 
tors, in whom periods of buoyant 
enthusiasm and self-confidence alter- 

disappointment. 

How many of us in the profession 
have not experienced moments of 
intense depression as we have 
watched a patient die; we become so 
dispirited as to feel we have chosen ; 
the wrong profession. 

This was the mood of a colleague 
and friend, Victor, when he told me 


er bore no date, the doc- 


full. All I had to do was to pu 
letter in another envelope and se 
to Victor at the hospital. 

To tell the truth, I was son 
part with this letter from the my: 


despondently, and walked off. 

I know from my own experience 
that the best medicine for a doctor in 
a case like this is a word of gratitude 
from a patient. 

I tried to think who I could get to 
say it to Victor that day, and I 
decided to be crafty. In my patients’ 
letter-file I found one I had received a 
couple of years earlier, when I had 


On Monday I found Victor com¬ 
pletely changed, as if he had just 
passed through the critical stage of a 
grave illness. He laughed and joked, 
high-spirited voice could be 


in,” he said. “Keep it 



FOLK CRAFT MIRACLE: 


Silver 
turned 
to Gold 











































The poetry 
of motherhood 


Drawings of Lydia Ilyina 


by Sophia YERLASHOVA 

from the magazine ISKUSSTVO (An. 


When she left the Art Institute in 
Moscow in 1938, Lydia Ilyina 
travelled to Kirghizia, a mountain 
land high in the Tien Shan range 
(most of it more than 5,000 feet 
above sea level) on the Soviet- 
' Chinese border. 

She had studied under the 
distinguished graphic artist Vladimir 
Favorsky'. and was ripe for the 
many impressions that crowded in 
upon her in this new and unspoiled 
country. Here was fascinating moun- 

and a rich tradition of folk art. She 
decided to stay. 

From the start, Kirghizia has pro¬ 
vided all the themes for her work, 
including illustrations for the 
Kirghizian classical writers and a 
folk epic, the Manas. 



'See “Favorsky” in SPUTNIK, 
April 1968. 






















































































































N OVEM BER 

The dry, clear days of October 
were replaced by lowering weather 
and heavy snowfalls. The earth was 
covered by a thick blanket of snow; 
drifts formed in the streets and 

snow between the cracks in the 
temporary wooden shelters, through 
the smashed window-panes of flats, 
hospitals, stores. It was an early 
winter, snowy and cold. 

The city transportation system 
gradually deteriorated. Fuel was 
running out. Factories closed down. 

jobs had to plod several miles through 

of the city to the other. In the evening, 
weary to the bone, they barely made it 
home again. Then for a short time 
they could throw off their clothes 
and stretch out their tired, heavy legs. 

In spite of the cold, sleep came 
swiftly, but a sleep broken by shoot¬ 
ing pains in legs or arms. In the 
mornings people struggled awake: 
the night’s sleep did not refresh, did 

When a person is exhausted by an 
enormous though short-lived effort, 
the exhaustion passes in a night, but 
this was a great fatigue brought about 
by the daily toll of physical energy. 
And so another working day. The 
arms, legs, neck and heart resume 
their load. The brain works. There is 
more energy expended, but less food 
consumed. 

The lack of food, the cold and the 


constant nervous tension won 
the workers. Jokes and laughter dis¬ 
appeared, faces became draw 
severe. People grew weak, mqv 
slowly, stopped to rest often. A re 
cheeked person was a rarity to 
stared at and wondered about. 

Whereas just a short while before, 
the whistle and explosion of shells had 


alerted people, in November few 
paid any attention to exploding 
bombs. The thunderous artillery 


barking. People plunged themselves 
into their own cheerless thoughts. 

Everyone knew that the city had 
little food, but only seven people 
knew the exact figures—it was a 
closely guarded military secret. On 
November 1 Leningrad had 15 days’ 
stock of flour, 16 days’ stock of 
cereals, 30 days’ stock of sugar and 
22 days’stock of fats. 

There was almost no meat. Fat 

far below those of other cities. The 
workers’ monthly rations were set at 
1.5 kilos (3.31b.) of sugar and 600 
grammes (about l|lb.) of fats; the 
office workers’ at one kilo of sugar 
and 250 grammes of fats; children’s, 
1.2 kilos of sugar and 500 grammes 
of fats; dependents, 800 grammes of 
sugar and 200 grammes of fats. 

The 2,500 tons of sugar and 600 

in September and October would 
have been a godsend in November 
and December. But in September no- 
one had thought that the siege would 


Even the malt floi 
running out. What w 

in any quantity. 


rt workers proposed fori 

using cotton-cake as food; in peace- wa; 

time it had been used as fuel on trib 
steamers. Cotton-cake had never did 
gone into food—it contained a par 
poisonous substance, gossypol. But 
it was found that the substance dis- 

cakes were ground and added to the 
three per cent, but in five days the 
8 Some 4,000 tor 


e head of the City Trade De- 
lent was I. A. Andreyenko, a 
exacting person. Those who 
to profit from the people’s mis- 
le feared him like death. But he 
as exacting of himself: in dis¬ 
tributing food and other benefits he 
did not permit the slightest de¬ 
parture from the norm for himself or 

Food transportation to Osinovets 
continued in the teeth of great diffi¬ 
culties. The 56-mile d‘ 

Novaya Ladoga i 



ders. They had to get up in the middl 
of the night to get the food there o: 
time—and shops and canteen 
opened at 6 a.m.—and stay on afte 
closing time, 9 p.m., to count th 
ticket receipts. They had little tim 
left for sleep. 

Almost all of them were womer 
many very young, who had bee 
assigned this work which was par 
ticularly responsible and important ii 
view of the blockade, by their loca 


On November 4 the escort vessel 
Konstruktor left Osinovets for 

:s from the central children evacuees aboard. Several 
;ir shops themselves, miles off Osinovets the boat was 
spotted by a Nazi plane. The pilot 


The captain veered off his course 
and the bombs missed. Then the 
pilot made a second run and this 
time a bomb tore through the deck 
and exploded in the hold. The blast 
swept many women and children 

























early in November. Comrade 
Lagunov, I give you three days. If 
the skis and suits are not available 
by the end of that time, remember: 
we are in a besieged fortress, in which 
the laws of defence are severe with 
every violator.” 

Zhdanov valued General Lagunov 
for his knowledge, truthfulness and 

were concerned he never forgave even 
a minor shortcoming. 

The general developed volcanic 
activity. Clothing factories produced 


The Nazi troops redeployed and, 
from the direction of Chudovo, 

The Soviet Fourth Army, which was 
defending that important town, was 
forced to retreat. The Nazis, sensing 
weakness in the Soviet defence, 

occupy Volkhov in a sweep, reach the 
lake at Novaya Ladoga and thereby 
cut Leningrad’s communications 
with the rest of the country. The 
Nazis entered Gostinopolye. 

The defence of Volkhov was 
assigned to the 54th Army of General 
Fedyuninsky. The retreating right 
flank of the Fourth Army was also 
placed under his command. Trans¬ 
ports of the Ladoga Military Flotilla 
carried 20,000 troops as reinforce¬ 
ments for the General’s advance units. 
Another force of 3,000 was dis¬ 
patched by air. 

To strengthen the defence, Gen. 


Fedyuninsky now boldly undertook 
extreme measures: the anti-aircraft 
guns covering Volkhov were shifted 




The Nazis marked the occasion in 
their own way. For the first time they 
dropped electro-magnetic mines, sus¬ 
pended on huge parachutes, on Len- I 
ingrad. One fell on the Yegorov En¬ 
gineering Works, creating a grave 


factory. The mine had to be defused 


immediately. But how? The local Air 
Raid Defence personnel, who had 
hitherto handled only delayed-action 




















abominable taste. Jelly was put on 
sale instead of meat: 300 grammes 
instead of 100. Finally, jelly was 
made from flakes of bone and mem- 

Two tons of oil were used daily to 

experimented and developed a substi- 

which is a by-product of oil-refining. 
The bread crust tasted bitter as 

After the freeze-up, food could 
only be delivered by air. The War 
Council asked the Government for 
transport planes. Though they were 
badly needed on all fronts, the re¬ 
quest was met immediately. 

'On November 16 meat in blocks, 
lard, smoked goods, tinned food, egg 
powder, condensed milk—everything 
that was compact—began to be 
airlifted to Leningrad. 

At first the planes flew in from 
Novaya Ladoga. The distance was 

or six trips a day. The Germans 



fighters. They thus destroyed an 
LI-2, piloted by Zhantiev. It took off 

cost the pilot and passengers—he 
was carrying evacuees—their lives. 1 
But sometimes even single Soviet 

Another LI-2, flown by an experi¬ 
enced pilot, Panteli, was also 
attacked by a Messerschmitt. The 
Soviet plane veered and let off a 

pilot was killed and his plane went 
into a spin, broke through the thin ice 
of the lake and sank to the bottom^ 
However heroic the Soviet flyers] 

small to keep the huge city of Lenin¬ 
grad properly supplied with food. 
There was a crying need for a road 1 
over the ice. 

On November 15, 16 and 17 the 
temperature stayed at 19 or 21 de-j 
grees Fahrenheit. The ice grew no 

On the morning of November 18 
the wished-for northerly wind blewj 
The temperature dropped to about 
10° F. But the ice was still too thin. ] 
On November 20 bread rations 


ing the Ladoga airfield. Con- 

gerous, so two-thirds of the planes 
had to be based farther afield, from 
where they could make only two 

The transport planes flew in for¬ 
mations of six or nine: the Nazis 
were afraid to attack groups. But a 
plane that detached itself from the 




The ice was so thin, and so much 

water, that between November 23 
and 30 several vessels of the Ladoga 
fleet managed to get through to Osi- 

Professor V. I. Sharkov started work 
on new techniques of hydrolysis to 
obtain food from cellulose. The 
scientists received every assistance 
from the Party Committee of the 


city. Despite an acute shortage of 
power the Institute, which was ex¬ 
perimenting with turning wood into 
edible cellulose, was granted un¬ 
limited use of electricity. 

At last the edible cellulose was 
obtained; the job of producing it was 
assigned to the Hydrolysis Spirit 
Plant and the Stepan Razin Brewery. 
The new bread-making recipe was: 
73% rye, 10% edible cellulose, 10% 
cotton-cake, 3% maize flour, 2% dust 
from the walls of flour mills and 2% 


Like bitter grass 

The cellulose made the bread look 
exquisitely white and its crust brown, 

of 18,000 tons of bread substitutes 

The same cellulose produced yeast 
and yeast milk. Nearly all city can¬ 
teens had yeast soup on the menu. A 
plate of such soup was often the only 
meal of the day for thousands and 
thousands of Leningraders. 

Deliveries across the ice in¬ 
creased: 70 tons were transported 
on November 25. Three days later the 
figure leaped to 196. But November 
30 brought a thaw, slashing deliveries 
to 62 tons. Between November 23 and 
30, horses and trucks brought in a 
total of 800 tons of flour—less than 
two days’ consumption for the city 
—and 40 trucks sank or were 
stranded in mushy ice. 

Even including edible cellulose, the 
city had enough stocks to bake 
bread for only six days. The weather 
was unstable and the ice grew no 







































decided to allocate to the wounded 20 
grammes of egg powder, five grammes 
of powdered cocoa and two grammes 
of dried mushrooms a day over and 
above the regular rations. 

The wounded needed blood trans¬ 
fusions, but starving people could 
donate none. As from December 9 
donors were daily given an extra 200 
grammes of bread, 30 grammes of 
fats, 40 grammes of meat, 25 
grammes of sugar, 30 grammes of 
confectionery, 30 grammes of cereals, 
25 grammes of fish and half an egg. 

Books for fuel 

There was not enough fuel and the 
buildings were freezing cold. Wood 

was no wood. Furniture, books, 
fences were burned; wooden houses 
were tom apart and used for fuel. A 
great many in Okhta district were 
thus knocked down and used to heat 
flats and hostels. Unfortunately all 
these materials burned swiftly, went 
up in smoke like so many fireworks. 

In normal circumstances, when 
dwellings are provided with fuel, a 
person does not stop to think just 
how much fuel a city the size of 
Leningrad requires. In fact, it takes at 
least 120 trainloads of firewood daily 
to guarantee more or less normal con¬ 
ditions. Instead, into the greedy maw 

were thrust daily. It was impossible 
to do more because the wood and 
peat stocks did not permit it, and the 
blockade prevented fuel from coming 
through. 

No fences, houses, sheds or 


furniture could make up for the acute 
lack of wood and save people from the 
cold. The workers engaged in peat¬ 
cutting or wood-chopping were given 
375 grammes of bread daily. These 
people worked in snow up to their 
waists in the biting cold, and needed 
infinitely more food, but it was not 
to be had. Homes remained without 

If, in spite of icy steep steps and 
great weakness, it was still possible 
for a person to bring home water, 
then how to boil it became an almost 
insurmountable problem. In Decem¬ 
ber the City Executive Committee 
opened boiling water distribution 
centres. This lightened the burden 
considerably for the population. 

Of all the theatres, only the 
Operetta held out. 

A fantastic scene rises before my 
eyes. December. Outside, the 
temperature was minus 13 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Inside the unheated 
theatre it was not much warmer, but 
it was packed full. The audience 
wore their coats and felt boots. 

At 3 p.m. a performance of Rose- 
Marie began. Despite the cold the 

they smiled. The ballerinas were so 
thin it seemed they were just about 
to snap in two. But they performed 
with elan , evoking long unheard 
laughter. 

During the intervals many of the 
actors fainted. Will-power triumphed; 
they got to their feet and carried on. 

The show was often interrupted by 
air raid warnings. Then the audience 
was led to a bomb shelter while the 


performers, in make-up and costume, 
climbed to the ice-covered roof and 
prepared to dispose of any incendiary 
bombs that might land on the build¬ 
ing. All-clear signals brought them 

After the performance the audience 
rose to pay a tribute of several 
minutes’ silent admiration to the cast: 
nobody could muster the strength to 


At last, on December 6, the 125- 
mile road skirting Tikhvin was com¬ 
pleted. It was a hard route. In many 
places lorries which met could 


hardly pass each other, and sharp 


ous and accidents inevitable. 
Fortunately, it proved hardly neces¬ 
sary to use the road. 

The troops of General K. A. 
Meretskov received an order to re¬ 
take Tikhvin. Meretskov began to 
put pressure on the flanks. Fearing 
encirclement, the Nazis rushed up 
large reserves. But it was too late. 
On the night of December 9 Tikhvin 
was recaptured. More than 7,000 
enemy dead, with many guns, tanks 
and trucks, remained on the battle¬ 
field. Soviet forces continued their 
advance and hurled the Germans far 


beyond Volkhov. 

Without exaggeration, the libera¬ 
tion of Tikhvin saved hundreds of 
thousands of Leningraders from 
death by starvation. A motor column 
which left Zaborye on December 6 to 
proceed along the new road did not 
return until 14 days later, having 
averaged only 21.7 miles a day. In 
three days, 350 trucks got stuck be¬ 
tween Yeryomina Gora and Novaya 


Ladoga alone. 

It can be imagined what would 
have happened if that road had re¬ 
mained Leningrad’s sole supply 
artery. Even under ideal conditions, 
the road from Zaborye could have 
handled no more than 700 tons of 
loads daily. And in the worst Decem¬ 
ber days the daily flour require¬ 
ment was 510 tons, not counting 
other provisions, petrol and muni¬ 
tions. The smashing of the Nazis at 
Tikhvin was almost as vital to the 
future of Leningrad as the breaking 
of the blockade in January 1943. 

The end of von Leeb 

The setbacks at Leningrad ended 
the career of Field-Marshal von Leeb. 
Hitler removed him from command. 
To avoid undesirable suspicions both 
in Germany and in other countries 
about the poor situation at the front, 
it was announced that by his own 
request von Leeb was temporarily 
retiring for reasons of ill-health. 

Von Leeb’s star had risen with the 

months of the opening of the war in 
the East, he disappeared from the 

Von Leeb was replaced by 
Colonel General von Kiichler. In 
May 1940 von Kiichler’s Army had 
entered neutral Holland. After smash- 

brave Dutch Army, von Kiichler 
crossed into Belgium, captured Ant¬ 
werp, invaded France and finished the 
campaign at Dunkirk. 

All Hitler’s hopes were now 
centred on a successful conclusion 
of the blockade—closing the ring 
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measures wrecked their plans for 
starving the city into submission. 

The answer is: the Germans did 
not remain passive onlookers at the 
teeming activity of Soviet people 
hastening to the aid of the besieged. 
The water route across Lake Ladoga 
was strewn with mines (including 
magnetic ones), they made com¬ 
mando raids from barges and 
launches brought from the North 
Sea, they bombed Kobona, Osinovets 
and the transport. 

In the Spring and Summer of 
1942 alone, the enemy made nearly 
5,000 air-raids on the Ladoga route 
and dropped 6,400 bombs. The 
Germans shot-up barges, dropped 
depth-charges in an attempt to 

line. Quite often their efforts were 
crowned with success. The defenders 
suffered heavy losses, but the enemy 

plan conceived. 

Von Kiichler was meticulous in his 
reports on the progress of the siege. 
He informed the Nazi Supreme 
Command in detail about how many 
ships carrying people were sunk, 

dropped and how many shells 
fired. Can any other general in 
history have been responsible for 
the deaths of as many civilians as 
von Kiichler? 

In the summer of 1942 his efforts 
were appreciated. For the air and 
artillery raids on Leningrad, for the 
hundreds of thousands of victims of 
starvation, von Kiichler was made 
Field-Marshal. 


But things were not going too well 
for the Germans. In January 1943 the 
troops of the Volkhov and Leningrad 
fronts struck at the enemy fortifica¬ 
tions south of Lake Ladoga from two 
directions. On January 18 Shlissel¬ 
burg was recaptured—the two fronts 
joined. The blockade was broken! 

The first thing was to restore 
railway communications with the rest 
of the country. Soon the first train 
from the heart of the country arrived 
in Leningrad. 

A year later the hour of retribution 
arrived. In January 1944 the troops of 
the Leningrad front, from the vicinity 
of Oranienbaum and Pulkovo, went 
over to the offensive and, supported 
by the Volkhov and Baltic fronts, 
drove the Nazis south-west. 

The end of the blockade signalled the 
end of von Kiichler’s career: the field- 

was not von Kiichler’s fault that 
Leningrad held out and won. He had 
done all he could. 

During the blockade 632,000 
people died of starvation. Many 
authors contest the figure. British 
journalist Alexander Werth, in his 
book Russia at War, 1941-45, refers 

gave him the figure 900,000. The 
authors of Defence of the Neva 
Fortress give the figure as “at least 
one million people”. These figures 
are apparently based either on 
rumours or on erroneous estimates. 




n the name of the people of the 
f'J Xlnitcd States of America, 

3 present thi? scroti to the 
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as a memorial to its gallant soUtcr< ana 
to its L-'nabtk’n.u'omen and children uV 
isolated from the rest of their nation Ni r*v 
invader and despite constant Ivmlv. : -■■ent 
and unfold sufferings from cold, bmger 
and sickness. sueeesV«U»| defended their 
beloved cite) throughout (Ik critical period 
September A iiMl to Januauj IS. and 
thus .-npuholijed the undaunted spirit of the 
peoples of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
^Republics and of" all the nations of the 
uvrld resisting forces of aggression. 
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RUSSIAN FOR YOU 


YpoK TpeTHH Lesson Three 



Tbi, no*ajiyfi, npaB. ITo3bohh eMy. 

Cefiaac. CjiynaiiHo He noMHHiub ero HOMep? 


Jle H a: 2515795. 


Mmua: 




Hnwero, nonpo6y0. 
(JioHe’). 















JleHa: HeT, Bee BpeMH nacTbie rynxn 9 ). MoaceT 6biTb, 

HTO-TO C Tejie(J)OHOM? 10 ). 

Mmna: Kan 6bi He Tax! A Boo6me-To Moacemb npoBepHTb. 

Mnuia: Ha6epH nepBbie tph un(|ipbi Toro TejretjjoHa, xo- 
Topbiii xoneuib npoBepHTb, noTOM 05-61. TaM 
cnpoCHiub. 

JleHa: Hy bot. 3awrro. 

MHiua: Hnnero ce6e n ). Ky/ia hh xhhh, Be3/ie khhh 12 ). 

nocnymafi, a MoaceT 6biTb KoJiHHa MaMa roBopHT 
cpa3y no zmyM TCjiafionaM? 

JleHa: He CMeuiHO 13 ). HeM ocTpHTb, Jiynuie 6bi npunyMa.i 

HTO-Hn6yflb. 

Mnuia: noacajiyficra: naBafi a oTnpaBJuo eMy TejierpaMMy. 

Moji, «b CBH3H c 3aHaTocTbio 14 ) TejieiJioHa npouiy 
cpoHHO CBH3aTbca. Hearno uejiyeM». Kax? 

JleHa: Mapx Tbch no cpaBHeHHio c to6oh — HOJib 6e3 

najiOHKH 15 ). 

Mnuia: Hy, nonpo6yio nocjieaHKH pa3 ... Anno, Kona? . .. 

HaKOHeu-TO ! 16 ) Tbi hto— 3a6bui noBecHTb Tpy6xy 17 ), 


hto jih ? HTO? noAoacuH MHHyTKy, a paccxaacy 
JleHe... JleHa, jtot ran 18 ), OKa3biBaeTca, cTpaumbiit 
MejiOMaH. KaaoH-To ero npHsrrenb nocran pe/ixyto 
3anHCb PnxTepa H nponrpbiBan ee no TejreijjOHy, a 
Konenxa Ham cayman. 

JleHa: Xopom rycb !•») 

Mania: . . . Jla^Ho, crapax 20 ), Mbi xoTejrn no3BaTb Te6a 
Ha cy66oTy. Kax Tbi? 21 . . . Bot h otjihhho. 3HaHMT, 
no cy66oTbi . . . MTO-Hn6yub b paiiOHe ceMH 22 ) . . . 
Aa, kctuth, cxaacn cBoeMy npHaTemo, a aaozmo h 
Maine, hto CKopo y Hac BBe/iyT Taxyio ace CHCTeMy 
onjiaTbi 3 a Te.3e<()0H, xax b AMepmce . . . Kax, Tbi 
He 3Haemb? TaM HyacHo naaTHTb 3 a xaacnbiii 3bohox, 
m eme 3 a npo/ioJiaciiTejibHocTb xaacnoro pa3roBopa, 
nonaji? A y Hac njiaramb ce6e 23 ) jiB-d naibnecaT 
b Mecap— h npHBeT 24 ) . . . Hy, 6ym> 3flopoB! 23 ) 

JleHa: Mama, sto tm cepbe3Ho HacneT onnaTbi? 

Mama: B xaxoM CMbicjie — cepbe3HO? 

JleHa: Hto y Hac BBenyr Taxyio CHCTeMy. 

Mama: Hy, xohchho ace, HeT! 3 to a npocTO xoTen nonyraTb 
Kojho. A Boo6me-To HexoTopbiM Taxaa ci-icTeMa 
nornaa 6bi Ha nonb3y 26 ). 


















TeJietjDOHHblH K)MOp 


CTyaeHT 3bohht npoijieccopy. 

Cryaeirr: JHoGpbiii aeHb, HBaH HnKOjiaeBHM, si 3bohk> BaM 

no npocb6e AH/ipea CwMOHOBa. 

Flpo(J)eccop: % Bac cjiymaio 27 ) . . . 

CTy^eHT: fleno b tom, hto oh 3a6oneji h n03T0My He 

CMOiKCT npHHTH Ha 3K3aMeH. 
npo(j)eccop: Oieiib acajib. A CKaaorre, c KeM a roBopio? 
Cry/ienT: 3to tobopht moh cocen no oOmeiKMimo. 


* * * 

ripo(J)eccop HHKOJibCKHH, H3o6peTaTejib b o6jiac™ 3jieK- 
tpohhkh, CTpaaaji pacceaHHocTbio. fljia toto, -hto6m xoxb 
KaK-To ncnpaBHTb 3to nonoaceHHe, oh Ka*noe yipo jiuk - 
TOBaji MarHHTO(J)OHy cboh pacnopafloK ansi, 3aTeM non- 
KjnoMaji ManiHTO(j)on k Tejiet|)ony c TeM, htoOm tot oTBenaji 


Ha Bee 3BOHKH. Onnaambi npO(J)eccop no3BOHHjx ce6e komoh. 
B Tpy6Ke pa'WJica maKOMbiw ronoc: 

— ITpo(j)eccop HHKOJibCKHH 6yneT HOMa b nonoBHHe 

npoijieccop nocMOTpen Ha cboh nacbi: ohh noKa3biBajiH 
—^ Crapbin HcpT, 28 ) — npoBopnajr oh, — bchho ona3flbr- 


B Pocchh 04cnb jtio6ht TejieijioHHbie po3BirpbiniH- l; ). Bot 
ohhh, KOTopbiii iiaBcpusiKa cnocoGcn ,'IOBCCTH KOTO yrojnio 
no 6eineHCTBa. 

I lanHiiaa c mecTH mbcob Bcncpa h an neBiiTM c nepepbi- 
BaMH B 15-20 MHHyT 3BQHHT o6beKTy p03birpbIUia H pa3HbIMH 
rojiocaMH npocaT, HanpHMep, Kojiio. 3apaHee h3bcctho, hto 
HHKaKoro Kojih TaM hct h b noMHHe. C neBara no o;ihh- 

IianHaiH HHK3KHX 3BOHKOB HeT - Ha TOM KOHUC npOBOna 30 ) 

nocTeneHHO ycnoKaHBaioTca. Pobho b oninmannaTb CHOBa 
na6npaeTca HOMep. TeKCT cjienyeT thkoh: 

— Anno 31 ) . . . 3to roBopHT Kojih. Mhc cnynaiiHo hhkto 

He 3BOHHJI? 


HEKOTOPblE YCTOHHHBblE 
M/IHOMATHqECKHE BblPA- 
3KEHH^, CBiBAHHblE 
C TEJIEOOHOM 






































IN NEXT MONTH'S 
SPUTNIK 
















